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THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. 


CHAPTER XXI.—STEADFAST. 


Ordi- 


nattering ‘* One in whom persuasion and belief 

an driver Had ripened into faith, and faith become 

him. In A passionate intuition.”— Wordsworth. 

pots TH next few days passed away quietly and 

al slowly. Miss Egan spent most of her time with 

ro) Ld . 

1 speed is her niece, and Margarita was careful to show her 

the point # unt every affectionate attention to which she had 
en accustomed in old times. Her love was rather 
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EK KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” Cowper. 


THE BEGINNING OF SUNLIGHT, 


stimulated than otherwise by the consciousness that 
henceforth there must be a certain alienation and 
want of sympathy between them. Miss Egan, on 
the other hand, was displeased with her, and could 
not altogether conceal her feelings ; but Margarita, 
looking up from her work, had found once or twice 
that her aunt was gazing pensively at her, and 
had felt that there was more of sorrow than of 
anger in that gloomy brow and those dim eyes. The 
subject of religion was never mentioned between 
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them. Father Gehagan had warned Miss Egan not 
to approach it, being fully alive to the danger of 
permitting any religious controversy under such cir- 
cumstances, and feeling assured that the breach would 
be widened rather than repaired by any unskilful 
attempts to mend it. Mr. Reed was called from 
home again on business, and was absent for several 
days, glad enough to be away at such a time, for he 
had resolved not to exercise any influence with his 
wife, even if he had possessed any, on the religious 
question. She knew what were his feelings on the 
subject; but she should follow her own judgment 
without any restraint from him. He had acted on 
this principle from the first, and whatever change 
might have taken place in his own views, he would 
not depart from it. 

Miss Egan did not see a great deal of the two 
children; they were never brought downstairs 
except upon her particular request, and then were 
only suffered to remain for a short time. The good 
lady was exceedingly fond of them, especially of 
the little Mary, who was old enough to talk to her, 
and seemed to be fond of her. Miss Egan would 
take the child upon her lap, and tell her pretty 
stories, or scraps of hymns in a low tone, to which 
she listened with delight. But Mrs. Reed could not 
witness these little affectionate passages without a 
— feeling of jealousy and apprehension; and 

fiss Egan, who did not know what Father Gehagan 
had said with reference to these children, was hurt 
and offended when she found her little namesake 
taken away without much ceremony from her knees, 
and dismissed to the nursery. 

When Father Gehagan returned from London he 
found matters very much as he had left them. Mrs. 
Reed was willing, as before, to listen to anything 
that the priest had to say, but her views had under- 
gone no change. If anything, she was more reserved 
in her manner, and more disposed to be antagonistic 
than before; looking upon the priest now as an 
enemy who sought to rob her of her children, and 
being resolved to give him no advantage by any- 
thing that she might say or do, but to resist him to 
the uttermost. Father Gehagan repeated his former 
arguments, dwelling especially upon the painful 
separations which must ensue if she continued obsti- 
nate. The Church, he said, must do her duty towards 
these little ones; the Church must faithfully provide 
that their souls should not be lost: it might even 
come to pass, in course of time, that by the prayers 
and intercessions of the children, the mother herself 
might be brought back to the true faith, and so be 
reunited to them in another world, if not in this. 

Margarita made but one remark. ‘“ At what age 
do you think that their education, under the guar- 
dianship which you propose, ought to begin ?”’ 

The priest shrugged his shoulders, but made no 
reply. 

“At what age?” she repeated. It was a ques- 
tion which had racked her thoughts during all the 
past week. How soon was the attempt to be made 
to tear away her children from her? She could hear 
their little feet pattering overhead ; they were safe 
so far, and she almost longed to go at once and 
clasp them in her arms: no one should ever snatch 
them away; of that she was quite resolved; but she 
would find out, if possible, what was in contempla- 
tion, that she might be prepared to resist it. 

“IT cannot tell you,” the priest answered, being 
urged a third time. ‘The subject must be brought 
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before the proper authorities ; that will, of course, 
be done at once, and then you must, I fear, be ready 
at any time to part with them.” 

Mrs. Reed said nothing; she stood motionless 
before the priest, but he could see by the clenched 
teeth, just visible where the lips were slightly 
parted, by the bright gleam of her large eyes, and 
by the hands nervously clasping each other, that 
it would be almost as easy to rob a lioness of her 
whelps, as to tear away this woman’s children from 
her. He knew by this time that there was nothing 
to be gained by prolonging the interview, and having 
other business in the town, presently took his leave. 
He was to start early next morning for Bristol, and 
Mrs. Reed was delighted to think that she should 
see him no more. 


They had been sitting together for some time in 
silence, the children amusing themselves quietly in 
the room with them, only interrupted in their play 
sometimes by the caresses of their elders. As it grew 
late Miss Egan became manifestly nervous and 
fidgety. Mrs. Reed thought to make the parting 
more easy for them both by promising to see her 
next morning, if only for a minute or two, at the 
railway-station. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Miss Egan ; ‘‘ come if you can, to sce 
me off. But there is something I must say to you 
to-night while we are alone. You know what I shall 
have to do when I get home about Mary Cross? Oh, 
Margarita, I hoped that you would have lived there, 
or, at all events, that it would have gone to your 
children. But you know I have said again and 
again that none but a Catholic shall have that 
property. I should fear even to leave it to these 
dear little ones ; for though they will be brought up 
in the true faith I could have no confidence, after 
what has passed, that they would not fall away 
afterwards. So I must leave it to the Church in 
trust for them; that is giving them a contingent 
interest in it. I am told it can be managed so. 
They will have a lien upon the property as long 
as they continue in the faith, but nolonger. That is 
all I can do for them. Unfortunately I have little 
else to leave. It is so painful to me to treat you 
thus ; but after all, that is nothing to the grief which I 
suffer on your own account.” 

“T know it, dearest aunt ; but indeed I cannot, 
cannot help it.”’ 

“When I think of the consequences to your soul, 
Margarita, and how it may fare with you in another 
world, for ever and for ever and for ever! That is 
almost more than I-can bear. Oh, I will pray for 
you, and implore the blessed Virgin and your patron 
saint, the Holy Margarita—”’ 

‘See thou do it not;” cried Mrs. Reed; but her 
aunt either did not hear or did not understand her, 
and went on. 

‘Yes, I will pray that you may be forgiven and 
brought back tous. Oh, Margarita, dear! is there n0 
hope? I will wait a week—a month, if you wish it, 
before doing anything about the property ; only say 
that you will pause and think once more before you 
take the fatal and, perhaps, irrevocable step.” 

Margarita could make no such promise. She felt 
that she had already wavered too long. 

‘‘Don’t think me ungrateful, dearest aunt,” she 
said, ‘“‘and don’t let it trouble you on my accoutt 
about Mary Cross. I know how you have loved mé, 








and will love me still, in spite of the grief I caus 


The same evening she took leave of her aunt. 
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you. You will do whatever you think right; and I 
“J must do the same.” 

Then, after a vain attempt to suppress their feel- 
ings, they broke down both together, and wept in 
each other’s arms ; and so presently, with half-spoken 
words and mingled tears, and trembling, eager grasp- 
ing of each other’s hands, they parted. 

It was a great relief to Margarita and her hus- 
band next morning when the train in which Miss 
Egan and Father Gehagan had taken their seats 
was fairly out of sight. Bridget Doyle was gone 
with them, for the ‘‘ misthress’ half inch of tongue”’ 
had prevailed with her to look favourably upon Pat 
Houragan’s suit; and if it had not been so she would 
still have chosen to go back to Ireland rather than 
remain with Mrs. Reed, now that she was going to 
“turn Protestant.”” Mrs. Reed, too, was glad to 
part with her, for though a good and faithful servant, 
she felt that she had been, and would still be, a spy 
in the camp, and more ready to side with those who 
might endeavour to wrest her children from her than 
to join with her in protecting them. So she had 
fully resolved to part with her at all events, and 
rejoiced to have an opportunity of sending her away 
at once without unkindness. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Reed walked home together, the 
former said, in a cheerful voice, at the same time 
pressing his wife’s arm warmly to his side, ‘‘ Peace 
go with them! I am not sorry they have been, and 
certainly not sorry they are gone. But there must 
be another parting presently, Margarita. That will 
give me more concern, especially at this moment.” 

Mrs. Reed’s thoughts flew instantly to her children. 
She snatched her arm from his, and cried, ‘‘ What 
do you mean ?” 

“T have frightened you,” he said, with a laugh. 
“You are nervous; and no wonder, after the ordeal 
you have passed through. It is only another journey 
to London for me—just for three days; no more. 





Business again: we shall, perhaps, have to go and 
live in London, or near it, after all.” 

“Tam sorry you must go; very sorry,” she said. 
“There are so many things I want to talk to you 
about. I have not yet been able to tell you what 
Father Gehagan said to me about the dear children.” 

“You must defer it a little longer. I must also 
put off telling you what he said to me until I return 
from London. I must have my secret now, as you 
had yours. Meantime, let us forget Father Gehagan ; 
Ihave had enough of him lately; and so, I think, 
have you. Seriously, however, I must go to London 
by the next train, and must hasten home now to put 
ny things together. Ihave good hopes: but I will not 
tell you anything yet for fear of disappointments. 


= three days at latest I shall be back again, and 
then—” 


CHAPTER XXII.—A PRECIOUS RELIC. 
** My book and heart 


Must never part.” 
—New England Primer. 









Tuose were three very anxious days for Mrs. Reed. 
Since the day of her aunt’s arrival she had seen very 
little of her husband ; he had been from home nearly 
the whole time, and although he had returned from 
London with Father Gehagan, he had left his busi- 
ness there unfinished, and found it necessary to go 
thither again immediately to complete it. Even the 
short time that he had spent at home had been so 
much taken up with Miss Egan and the priest that 
husband and wife had had but little opportunity for 
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any confidences of their own. But, indeed, Mr. Reed 
seemed to have set himself for the time against all 
confidences. He had checked his wife whenever she 
began to speak to him about the children or himself, 
and had refused to answer any questions, or even to 
hear what she would have said, not churlishly, as 
before, but kindly and affectionately; sometimes 
with a laugh, and sometimes with a promise; but 
always, in one way or other, changing the subject, 
and putting her off till a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. She could not understand this; yet his 
manner was so gentle, and the few serious words 
which he now and then uttered so full of sympathy, 
that she could only conclude he had some good reason, 
which would appear in due time, for acting as he did. 
She remembered also the secrecy and reserve which she 
had herself practised for so long a time towards him, 
and resolved, notwithstanding her anxiety, to submit 
to his humour and wait patiently, taking good care 
of the children meanwhile. 

On the third day, by an early train, Mr. Reed 
returned from London. The door was opened for him 
this time before the cab had stopped; the cloth was 
laid ready for dinner, and there was a good fire burn- 
ing. Mrs. Reed herself appeared upon the steps 
eager to welcome him. 

‘* What day is this?” he asked, when they were 
alone. 

‘Don’t you know? Mary’s birthday.” 

“‘T have brought her a present from London. 
is four years old. 
her education now.” 

‘‘Oh, she is a mere baby,” Margarita answered, 
with a terrible fear at her heart. ‘‘ She cannot speak 


She 
We must begin to think about 


plainly yet.” 
‘Can she not? Poor little thing! I can feel for 
her. I have been in the same difficulty myself, until 


this moment.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*Tongue-tied. Did you not find it out?” 

‘Yes; but I did not understand it; nor do I 
now.” 

‘Father Gehagan made me promise that I would 
not hold any conversation with you on the subject of 
religion, nor answer any questions, nor give you a 
hint even as to the consequences of any step you or 
I might take until the expiration of three clear days 
from the time of his departure. He knew that I 
was going to London, and wished me to see some 
of the leading men of your Church and to listen 
without prejudice to their instruction ; and that you 
also should have time for reflection. You know I have 
never wished to influence you, but rather that you 
should follow the dictates of your own conscience. 
Therefore I gave my word. I don’t know how 
I could have kept it though, if I had been at home with 
you all the time, because I saw you in such trouble, 
and felt so anxious myself to know what was passing 
in your mind. Now my tongue is free again. Tell 
me, then, Margarita, all that is in your heart, and 
I will speak to you as freely. I have kept faith 
honestly with the priest, for your sake as well as 
for my own. Now show that you can trust me. 
Neither you nor I will ever have any secrets from 
one another from this hour.” 

‘“‘T fear I shall distress you,” she replied. ‘You 
are so good, so honourable, so unselfish ; but I know 
it will trouble you to hear.” 

“What? That Father Gehagan has prevailed?” 

‘‘No: but the contrary.” 


) 
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‘‘ You are a Protestant? Do you mean that?” 

‘‘You hate that word I know; let me say rather 
that I am no longer a Roman Catholic.” 

He looked at her for some moments without 
speaking, and with a strange expression of face, very 
different from what she had expected to see there. 
She could not read his thoughts, nor understand 
him. 

‘‘T know all the consequences,” she continued. 
‘“‘T am frightened when I think of them. Your dis- 
appointment—the loss of a career which would have 
been open to you, and of a fortune which we might 
have inherited. You have heard all about it from 
Father Gehagan, I deze say.” 

‘‘ Yes, I know, I know,” he said, hastily, still look- 
ing at her with the same strange expression. 

‘‘ But the dear, dear children ; that is what troubles 
me most. Did he tell you about them?” 

‘‘ Yes, yes; I know all his plans.” 

‘‘ But you will never consent ; you will never allow 
them to be taken from me. I could not obey you 
in that.” 

‘You need not be afraid,’’ he said. 

‘‘Oh, no! Of course, of course I knew it,” she 
exclaimed, witha little laugh. But the laugh seemed 
to take hold of her, and went on till her bosom began 
to heave and swell with great hysterical sobs, and he 
was frightened. 

‘‘Margarita, my darling, what is this?” he cried. 
‘‘T have been trifling with you. Here, here, rest in 
my lap; lay your head down on my heart. What 
have you to fear? What is there to trouble you? 
Speak, dearest, speak!” 

She made a great effort and recovered herself. 

“They told me,” she said, “ that my little ones 
would be sent: away to be brought up by Roman 
Catholic teachers, in a convent, and that you would 
sanction it.” 

‘They told you a —!”—we will not repeat the 
ugly word he uttered. ‘‘You have made your con- 
fession, Margarita, and you shall now hear mine. I 
have been led, step by step, almost to Rome ; almost, 
but not quite. For months past it has seemed to me 
to be little more than a question of expediency 
whether I should join the Roman Catholic Church or 
not. I spoke to Father Gehagan about it, and had 
nearly made up my mind todoso. I have had many 
conversations on the subject, and have listened to 
many persuasive arguments, especially during the 
lastethree days ; all my questions have been answered, 
ali my difficulties met. Yet I am not satisfied. For 
I have been thinking over our recent experiences, 
and must judge of the tree by its fruit. Your sincerity 
and earnestness, your devotion, first as a member of 
the Church of Rome, and afterwards as an inquirer 
and seeker after truth, the sacrifices you have made, 
the determination you have shown to do right, have 
been continually before my mind. On the other hand, 
the duplicity, the secrecy, the want of truth and 
honesty, which you and I have noticed on the part 
of some whom the Church of Rome approves and 
justifies, have shocked and startled me. I have been 
too little in earnest about religion hitherto. I will 
not change my faith just yet. I begin almost to fear 
that I have none to change. I will do as you have 
done, searching and praying until I know better what 
religion is. In the meantime, we are both of one 
Church, outwardly at least—Protestants if you will— 
protesting, at all events, against every false pretence, 
against all insincerity and treachery. You shall be 
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my good angel, Margarita. We will go up to the 
house of God in company, and lead our children wit) 
us.’ 

A few weeks later Mr. and Mrs. Reed removed 
from Halford Quay. He had been successful ig 
obtaining an appointment in London which pro. 
mised to form a stepping-stone for him in his profes- 
sion, and which raised him, at all events for the 
present, above all embarrassment or want. Their 
chief regret was in parting with Mr. Harte; but he 
promised to visit them from time to time, and gave 
them introductions to one or two of his good friends 
in the metropolis. Miss Egan, who had been silent 
for several weeks after her return to Ireland, sent at 
length a touching and affectionate letter to her niece, 
enclosing a bank-note of considerable amount to help 
them in their removal. A parcel arrived at the same 
time by book-post, registered. Mrs. Reed had read 
but half through her letter when, with a changing 
countenance and trembling hand, she laid it down, 
and took up the parcel instead. She was about to 
open it in haste, but checked herself, and retiring 
with it to her own chamber, shut to the door. Only 
on her knees, in no other attitude, would she uncover 
the precious relic, more sacred to her than any dry 
bone of canonised saint or dust of holy martyr, which 
she had learnt, to her extreme surprise, was contained 
in that little parcel. It was a Bible, a well-wom, 
much-used Bible, bound in black leather and fastened 
with two silver clasps. On the title-page was her 
mother’s name, and underneath was the text written: 

‘‘ Thy words were found, and I did eat them; and 
thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine 
heart: for I am called by thy name, O Lord God of 
hosts.” 

Under this again, in the same handwriting, but in 
characters less distinct and firm, were the words: 

“To my dear, dear Margarita, with her dying 
mother’s prayers and blessing.” 

At the foot of the page was the British and Foreign 
Bible Society’s imprimatur. 

Our readers have seen the book before, and need 
not to be told its history. Margarita, also, had seen 
it once, and had held it for a few moments in her 
hand; but she remembered nothing of that, and but 
for the letter from Miss Egan, which now accon- 
panied it, she would have been ignorant of all the 
circumstances connected with it, and would only have 
learnt from the inscription on the title-page, that her 
mother had been a Protestant, and this her Bible. 
Margarita had never seen her father, and could not 
remember her mother; but she had the greatest 
veneration for everything that had belonged to her 
parents, though she knew almost nothing of their 
history. She now finished the reading of her aunt’s 
letter. It was a very long one; but a few sentences 
of it may suffice for us to transcribe. 

‘“‘I promised your dear mother on her deathbed 
that I would take care of you. She charged me 
above all to have you taught and educated in her 
own faith. She had been a Roman Catholic, but 
married a Protestant, as you have done, and after 
wards forsook the Church of her fathers and joined 
his. I have not been faithful to her. I had to 
choose between my duty to the Church and ny 
promise to a dying sister. I considered that I was 
doing the best I could for your soul by keeping you 
within the fold. I felt sure that if your parents 
could have come back from the grave they would 
have approved of the course which I pursued. I took 
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counsel with my spiritual directors, and could not 
do otherwise than follow their behests. The Bible 
which I send you with this letter belonged, as you 
will see, to your mother. I promised her that I 
would give it you as soon as you should be able to 
read. I would not let you learn to read at all until 
much beyond the usual age; and then I was again 
persuaded to break my promise and conceal the book 
from you. 

“All my care, all my craft, has been of no avail. 
Whether this be God’s doing or no, I cannot tell. I 
am resolved, however, to hide the truth from you no 
longer. It has been a burden on my conscience for 
the greater part of my life; I will be quit of it now 
before I die. Yes, I am getting to be an old woman; 
though, thank God, healthy and strong yet, except 
some ailments. I have again made my last will and 
testament, the last—the very last this time. I shall 
not die any the sooner for that; perhaps, on the 
contrary, the consciousness of having finally decided 
what is to be done with my property, and the convic- 
tion that I have decided well, may help to prolong my 
days in a calm old age, at peace with God and man. 
Tt will be, in one sense, as I have always said—‘ No 
Protestant shall have Mary Cross.’ I have kept my 
word so far; but like so many other acts of my life, 
it is a compromise. Even the Church, Father 
Gehagan says, cannot do without compromises; the 
Church sanctions them ; the Church profits by them. 
So be it. The Church will not, I fear, approve of 
this last compromise of mine ; but I cannot help it; 
I willnot alter it. It isthe result of mature conside- 
ration, and brings no reproach to my conscience, but 
rest and satisfaction. Mary Cross is to be sold after my 
death to the highest bidder, with only one reserve, 
and that is, that the purchaser shall be a Roman 
Catholic. The proceeds are to be invested for your 
use in the first instance, and for your children after 
you. Now there will be no more reserve, no more 
estrangement between us. Now you will come and 
seeme, and bring your dear little ones with you, and 
perhaps even trust them to my care if you should go 
abroad with your husband, as I know you hope to 
dosome day or other. You may be quite sure that I 
will do them no harm, nor suffer any one else to tamper 
with them. I keep to my form of faith, and shall 
leave you to yours. We have all one Father. Let 
us try to be sincere and earnest in our duty to him 
by whatever name we may be called. For there can be 
no true religion without truth.” 

The project for the erection of a Roman Catholic 
chapel at Halford Quay did not prosper after Mr. and 
Mrs. Reed’s removal to London. In the first place, 
there was a difficulty about the site. It will be re- 
membered that, with a view to conceal from Mr. 
Fairlight the object for which the land was required, 
the contract for its purchase had been signed by an 
agent at Peterstowe, who became therefore, for the 
time being, the legal owner. That person, finding 
that the land was worth more than he had paid for 
if, considered himself entitled to a handsome bonus 
upon the transaction ; and as disputes arose on this 
head, settled the matter by selling the property 
again at an advanced price to a builder, who put up 
4 block of houses upon it. It was, of course, a very 
dishonest thing to do, but no worse, as he argued, 
than the stratagem which had been practised upon 
Mr. Fairlight in the first instance. Two blacks do 
not, it is true, make one white, and there was a great 
stir about the matter, which led to startling disclo- 
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sures, and brought very little credit to any one. One 
consequence of this was that Mr. Alban Cope found 
it advisable to declare himself, and to give up his 
living sooner than he would otherwise have done. 
Mr. Harte, on whom the appointment again devolved, 
was able to secure an evangelical clergyman to suc- 
ceed him in the church and parish of St. Michael. 
So the temple was purged, as the people said; pic- 
tures, candlesticks, vestments, et hoc genus omne, were 
removed, and a plain service of prayer and praise, 
with the preaching of the gospel, took the place of 
the former elaborate ritual. 

It only remains to be told that in Ireland Pat 
Houragan settled down a sober and a happy man 
upon his farm of one acre at Ballykilleena. He 
never complained of the pledge by which he and 
Bridget are mutually bound together; but on the 
contrary, was often heard to say that he would not 
slip out of it, nor break away from it, ‘‘ to save his 
life.” He confesses, too, that it was the temperance 
pledge which first made a man of him instead of a 
‘* baste,” for if that had: not ‘‘ tied him up fast” in 
the first instance, so as to keep him away from the 
craythur for three months good, he would never have 
kaown the blessings which were to be secured to him 
by abstinence ; nor would he have had resolution to 
make that faithful and deliberate promise to himself 
and Biddy, which ultimately proved more binding 
upon his sense of honour than even Father Matthew’s 
pledge. 

Pat Houragan’s experience tallies with that of 
every other character in this short history, and may 
be summed up in the words of England’s greatest 
dramatist and poet— 


‘** This above all—To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 





TURKISH LAW AND TURKISH MISRULE. 


BY THE REV. W. WRIGHT, B.A., LATE OF DAMASCUS. 


URING the past few months the “Leisure 
Hour” has furnished an elaborate picture of 
the ‘‘ Border Lands of Islam.” Forgotten lore and 
current history supplied facts which showed how 
Turkish rule was extended over Christian provinces 
in Europe, and how that rule was being used. But 
while the description in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” was 
proceeding with calm deliberation and _ historical 
accuracy, the Turk was flecking the canvas of Eastern 
Europe with living illustrations of himself and his 
ways; and so terrible became the picture of lust, and 
fire, and blood, that England awaked as from a 
nightmare, and uttered a piercing cry of pain and 
horror. 

What gave poignancy to that bitter cry was the 
unerring instinct and uneasy consciousness that we 
were responsible for those cruel Turks, and somehow 
implicated in the foul deeds that had so startled and 
horrified us. As the Arabic proverb has it, ‘‘ He 
who keeps a dog in the door in spite of everybody is 
responsible to every one the dog bites.” 

We knew that the Turk founded his empire in 
blood, and held it only by the sword, and was main- 
taining a precarious existence in Europe by the arts 
of the gambler and the spendthrift, but many thought 
that he had lost his bestial and cruel instinets. and 
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that, hedged around by treaties, and protected by 
civilised Christian powers, he would no longer let 
loose on helpless Christians, on women, and babes, the 
elements of wrath, destruction, andterror. But this 
sudden outburst of fiendish fanaticism and inhuman 
vengeance perplexes as well as pains us, and we stand 
aghast, as if some new thing had happened. It is 
worth our while to stop.and ask, Is this a mere 
sudden forthflashing of Moslem vengeance ? an over- 
mastering gust of the demon passions of infuriated 
men? or is it not rather an extraordinary display of 
the ordinary occurrences of Turkish rule, which has 
now been forced into the light? 

This is a point on which Englishmen need informa- 
tion, and such information as has been studiously 
withheld from them in the past. But now that the 
conscience of the kingdom is quick, it ought to be 
clearly made known that such crimes as have been 
perpetrated in Bulgaria in the gross, have been daily 
perpetrated in defait wherever Turkish rulers have 
had the Christians at their mercy. 

No doubt there was unusual excitement in Bulgaria, 
and crimes were perpetrated on a larger scale than 
in ordinary times, but the crimes are in the ordinary 
line of Turkish procedure, and are only extraordinary 
because the Turks had extraordinary opportunities 
for perpetrating them. 

I know the gravity of these assertions, but they 
are fully borne out by Turkish history, and by my 
own experience as a witness of Turkish misrule. 

It is unnecessary to recall the butcheries in the 
Morea, in Scio, or in Syria, where the Christians 
surrendered their arms, and the Turks, notwith- 
standing their solemn promise, had them slaughtered 
like sheep; or the massacre of Damascus, superin- 
tended by the soldiery, where the only fault of the 
victims consisted in their being more industrious, and 
consequently more prosperous, than their neighbours. 
Such stupendous crimes, as they stand out in their 
own lurid light of fire and wrath, might be consi- 
dered accidents, did they stand as isolated acts; but 
there.is scarcely a Christian village in the Turkish 
empire without its tragic tale, there is scarcely a 
Christian family without a hideous remembrance too 
horrible for thought or word. 

In wandering through the sacred and classic lands 
over which the Crescent floats, one is amazed at the 
number of ruins that stud the landscape; but while 
each ruin has its separate tale of horrors, all trace 
their destruction to the blighting, desolating presence 
of the Turk. , 

That heap of stones where the owl hoots and the 
fox lurks was once a prosperous Christian village. 
The fountains are now choked, and the vines have 
disappeared from the terraces. The history of that 
ruin is the history of a thousand such throughout the 
empire. Its prosperity led to its destruction. The 
Turks, too lazy to work, would wring from the 
villagers the fruits of their industry. Oppression 
makes even wise men mad, and the Christians, 
goaded to madness, turned on their oppressors. 
Then followed abject submission on the promise of 
forgiveness, and the place became a ruin amid 
horrors too foul to relate. 

It is not in wild frenzy that the Turk destroys, but 
in calm blood, and in strict accord with his habits 
and laws. The tendency of his rule is to corrupt, 
torment, destroy. The letters from Bulgaria that 
have been read with mute lips disclose to me no new 
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their own cattle from Mohammedan robbers; I have 
known Christian husbands murdered for protecting 
their own wives. My own house was the refuge ofa 
lovely Christian bride, who in the full gaze of the 
village was hunted there like a gazelle by a Turkish 
governor, who spoke French and affected civilisation 
in general. I have seen a Christian murdered under 
the eye of a Turkish sentry, who would not put forth 
a hand to stay the assassin.. Nor are Christians 
only treated with indignity beyond the range of 
civilised influences. I was present in the Supreme 
Court of Justice at Damascus when the evidence of 
her Britannic Majesty’s consul was refused by the 
judge because he was a Christian, and the evidence 
of his Moslem stable-boy taken instead. 

I am glad to be able to admit that I have enjoyed 
the friendship of good Turkish governors, but their 
fairness to Christians was so out of harmony with 
Turkish public opinion and practice, as to lead to 
their dismissal. 

There are those who tell us that Turkish cruelty 
and injustice are foreign to Islamism and Islamic 
law. But this is quite the reverse of true, and the 
Turkish ruler who treats Christians fairly, except 
under pressure, acts illegally in so doing. ‘This is so 
important a point in this discussion, and so necessary 
to the clear understanding of Turkish acts, that I 
shall here give a literal translation of the Turkish 
law regulating the treatment of subject and tributary 
Christians. 

I translate from the ‘‘Majma’ el Anhur,”* by 
Sheikh Zada, a standard work of reference with all 
Turkish lawyers. The work bears the official govern- 
ment stamp, and was printed in 1856, since the much- 
vaunted Hattihumaiyoun was issued, proclaiming 
equality to all the subjects of the Porte :— 

‘Tf tribute is imposed either by treaty stipulation, 
or as a price paid for peace, it must be collected only 
in accordance with the terms of the treaty. Ifa city 
is conquered, and its inhabitants have submitted to 
pay tribute, the rich must pay forty-seven dirhams 
each, the middle-classes twenty-four, and the poor 
twelve. 

‘Tribute is to be levied on ‘the people of the 
Book’ (Christians, Jews, and Samaritans), the Magii, 
or fire-worshippers, and those idolaters who are not 
of Arabic origin. But idolaters who are Arabs, ant 
apostates from Islam, may not be allowed to pay 
tribute. They must embrace Islamism, or be put to 
the sword, and their women and children are to be 
taken for slaves. 

‘‘No tribute is to be taken from boys, women, 
slaves, old men, blind men, or cripples, except the 
last three, who must pay if they have the means. 
Tribute ts to be collected at the end of each year, of 
month; but should a man die, or become a Moslem, 
he is exempted. ; 

“Tt is not lawful for Christians or Jews to buill 
churches or convents in our land, nor for the Mag 
to build temples for fire-worship. They are also for- 
bidden to trade in wine or swine. They are allowed 
to repair old churches which are in ruins, but they 
must do this with the old material, in the same place, 
and without any additions. ; 

“Tt is not lawful for them to sound bells, excep! 
inside of their churches, and so gently that they shal 
not be heard outside. 





ore ea! Pree 
* The “ Majma’ el Anhur,” a commentary on ‘‘ Multaki el Abhur, i 
Sheikh Zada. Printed in Constantinople, A.H. 1273 = A.D. 1956, P&S" 
412-416. 
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‘They are not allowed to dwell among Moslems in 
the same city, but they must live in a special quarter 
by themselves, where no Moslems reside. Should 
any of them purchase a house in the Moslem quarter, 
he cannot be permitted to occupy it, but must sell it. 

“The Thimmi (tributary Christian) must be dis- 
tinguished from the Moslem by his dress, the animal 
he rides, and its saddle. He is not allowed to ride upon 
horses or camels, but he may ride upon donkeys and 
mules. He is not permitted to use arms, or to wear 
them. In public he must ulways wear the kostesf, a 
narrow strip outside his dress, to distinguish him 
from the Moslems. He is not allowed to ride ona 
donkey even, except in case of necessity, and then he 
must use a coarse cushion in place of a saddle, and he 
must dismount whenever he meets a company of 
Moslems. He is not allowed to wear any article of 
dress peculiar to the learned, the religious, or the 
noble. His dress must not be of rich cloth, such as 
silk or fine wool. His turban must be large, and of 
coarse black cofton. His shoes also must be of the 
coarsest quality to mark his degradation. His gar- 
ments must be short, with the pockets on the breast, 
like those ofa woman. He is forbidden to sit down 
in the presence of a Moslem who is standing. 

‘Our present rulers are, indeed, guilty of a grave 
offence, in permitting the Christians to wear fine 
clothing, to ride upon horses, and to have Moslems 
for their servants. How can they escape the woes 
denounced against such disobedience? A Christian 
woman or female child must keep away from Moslem 
women in the street and in the bath. They must 
walk on the side of the way to give room for the 
Moslem women in the middle. 

“The Christian must put a sign on his gate, so 
that beggars may not say ‘God bless you.’ He 
must walk in the narrowest part of the way when he 
meets a Moslem. He must pay the tribute standing 
while the collector sits. 

‘When the collector takes the tribute from him he 
should treat him very harshly, as by shaking him, 
beating him on the breast, or even dragging him on 
the ground; and should say to him at the same 
time, “Give the tribute, O Thimmi, O enemy of 
Allah,’ and this he shall do in order to degrade and 
disgrace him. 

“And if he should refuse to pay the tribute, some 
say that he should be imprisoned and forced to pay ; 
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but the majority of law authorities agree that he 
must be put to the sword, or made a slave. 

‘Should he curse the prophet (on whom be peace), 
he is to be punished according to his crime; but 
should he do it openly or often, he must be burned 
alive. 

‘“‘He becomes an outlaw if he stir up war against 
us, or join our enemies ; then he is like the apostate, 
and must be put to death, unless, indeed, he is taken 
prisoner, and then he may be kept alive as a slave.” 

It may be said that these harsh terms are not 
always imposed upon the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. True, but then it must be remembered that 
the Turk may relax the rigour of the law under 
pressure, and he just carries out the law so far as the 
pressure permits. The work of massacre went on 
for weeks throughout Syria. All pressure was re- 
moved, and people said the Turks were unable to 
restrain the murderers. But the French landed at 
Beyrout. Pressure was applied. The massacre 
was countermanded, and the murderers returned in- 
stantly and orderly to their homes. So in Bulgaria. 
Pressure was removed. The Moslems, official and 
non-official, believed that they were backed up by 
the might of England, and they put in full force 
Islamic law. The Turkish general did not receive 
the submission of the Bulgarians, or take them pri- 
soners, for then they would have been obliged to 
spare them for slavery ; but they played upon them 
with their cannon as on apostates who must be put to 
death. 

When Fuad Pasha arrived in Syria he addressed 
the European Commission thus :—‘‘ Gentlemen, what- 
ever you decide E shall execute. If you say hanga 
thousand, I shall do so.” But the gentlemen could 
not agree as to what they were to decide (France 
was the “ hobgoblin”’ in these days), and not one 
single Druze head perished. Fuad Pasha promised 
under pressure, but the pressure never was applied. 

The Arabs say, ‘‘ The Turks will catch hares with 
alame donkey.” That is, when they cannot carry 
out their measures by the most likely means they 
will do so by the most unlikely. They will use the 
weakest ambassador to thwart the strongest, and 
above all, to bring to naught the decisions of his 
own government. Let not the Great Powers leave 
the Christians of Eastern Europe longer at the mercy 
of their oppressors. 
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a er taste has undergone a complete revolu- 
tion since the not very remote times of 
Gilray and Rowlandson, and the change that has 
taken place in America during the same period is 
quite as marked as that which has occurred in 
England. Thecoarseness and vulgarity of the old 
caricaturists is no longer tolerated, and there, as here, 
the later history of the art has become merged in that 
of illustrated periodical literature. Etchings on 
copper have given place to engravings on wood; 
and whereas in the former case a sale of one or two 
hundred impressions would have satisfied artist and 
publisher, an edition of a hundred thousand copies 
of a modern illustrated periodical, printed and sold 
within a few hours, would not be considered re- 





markable. 


The position of the ¢aricaturist has im- ' 


proved in proportion as his art became elevated, 
and as the means for distributing his productions in- 
creased ; while the influence which he is capable of 
exerting over public opinion has given him a place 
second only to the highest in the journalistic pro- 
fession. 

As already stated, the later history of American 
caricature must be traced by means of the illustrated 
periodical literature of the country. For nearly forty 
years after the termination of the second war with 
England, no American caricaturist of even moderate 
eminence appears to claim attention. Fugitive efforts 
were called forth from time to time by the excitement 
of local politics, or by petty eruptions of spleen against 
individuals in social life, but such exhibitions were 
transient and disconnected, and whatever influence 
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they may have had never extended beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood of their production. The 
old praetice of etching on copper had fallen into 
disuse, while the improvements in printing machinery, 
and the facilities for rapid distribution, had not yet 
made wood engraving available for illustrating period- 
icals dealing with the events and opinions of the 
day. Itis to be remembered that our own ‘“ Illus- 
trated London News” has only been in existence 
since 1842, and that ‘‘ Punch,” which appeared for 
the first time in 1841, was the only success out of 
a long list of failures. In America, illustrated | 
periodicals are of even more recent origin. ‘‘ Gleason’s 
Pictorial,’’ which started in New York about 1851, 
was the first of the kind, and after struggling for a 
few months, it came to an untimely end. ‘Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper” was commenced 
later on, and the first number of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ” 
appeared in January, 1857. Both these have met 
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caricaturist, but as a humorous delineator of American 
character. Darley is by far the most accomplished 
designer that America has produced. His outline illus- 
trations to Judd’s ‘‘ Margaret’’ are exquisite works 
of art, much superior in tenderness of conception and 
delicacy of finish to the outlines of Retzsch, while, 
in his illustrations for the works of Dickens and 
Washington Irving, his humorous fancy has free 
scope, and displays itself to the utmost advantage. 
Darley has occasionally furnished designs for ‘ Har- 
per’s Weekly,” but it is chiefly as a book illustrator 
that he is famous. The example-we are enabled to 
give of his skill is from a book entitled ‘‘ Westein 
Characters,” published some years since. It repre- 
sents one of the traditional female characters of the 
Western States, although the original is nearly, if 
not quite, extinct. The gaunt ‘school marm,” with 
her bony hands incased in mittens, and her angular 
person draped in anything but fashionable attire, is 





with great success, particularly the latter. Pro- 






a native of one of the New England States. Long 
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A YANKEE SCIUGOLMISTRESS IN A WESTERN VILLAGE. 


fessedly humorous periodicals, however, have uni- 
formly failed whenever attempts have been made to 
establish them. ‘The reason usually assigned is that 
American readers find an ample supply of that kind 
of mental pabulum in their daily newspapers, all of 
which, with scarcely an exception, have a regular 
space assigned to the scintillations of editorial wit 
‘and humour. The result is that the jokes and smart 
trivialities for which we should naturally turn to the 
pages of ‘“‘ Punch ” or “Fun,” are in America to be 
‘found cheek by jowl with market reports, shipping 
intelligence, or profound leaders on the political 
situation; while in ‘‘Leslie” or ‘‘ Harper” are 
combined the pictorial elements of ‘‘ Punch ” and the 
'* Tilustrated London News.’ 

Somewhat earlier than the appearance of illustrated 
periodicals, Felix 0. C. Darley, a native of Philadel- 
vhia, began to distinguish himself, not precisely as a 


had she sought and sighed for her affinity. Un- 
fortunately, the female population of her native 
village far outnumbered the male, most of whom 
had wandered off with axe and rifle, happy to forego 
a birthright of stony acres, to become the pioneers 
of agriculture and civilisation in the Western ter- 
ritories. Maidens were plentiful and husbands few, 
until at length, grown weary of waiting, this u- 
plucked rose also resolved to follow the setting sun. 
But time had dealt harshly with her, and the only 
sphere of usefulness remaining was to take charge of 
the school at one of the new Western villages. The 
pay is small, but she “‘ boards around,” that is, each 
of her neighbours take it in turn to give her free 
quarters and food for a stipulated term. She talks 
much of the luxuries she enjoyed when she was “t0 
'hum,” of the magnificence of ‘ Bosting,” and, as 4 
' special claim to distinction, she never tires of inform- 
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ing her hearers that her father “‘ fit in the Revolution, | Bellew’s caricature, the rival owners are on either 
an’ got wiounded.” Her case is not quite desperate, | side of a tub, full of water, representing the Atlantic, 
however, for Western farmers need have wives, and | on which float two miniature vessels. Collins has to 
their choice may perhaps be limited to an Indian | depend upon the force of his own breath to send his 


squaw or an elderly spinster of their own race.|ship across the water, while Cunard’s steamer is 





COLLINS AND CUNARD COMPETITION, 


The New England ‘school marms” have since | aided by the powerful subsidy-bellows of John Bull. 
learned wisdom of necessity, and no longer wait for | It is to be presumed that the elderly gentleman in 
age to overtake them before going West. Indeed, | the background is Diogenes, who appears to be look- 














there is a current complaint in Minnesota that it is 
impossible to keep a school open for more than a few 
weeks at a time, because at the end of that period 
some desperate bachelor is sure to have carried off 
the ‘school marm”’ for his wife. It may be added 
that recruits from New England are seldom wanting 
to fill the gaps caused by matrimonial casualties. 

It is to be regretted that Darley’s illustrations have 
never found their way into an English edition of 
Dickens’s works. They are full of drollery and 
spirit, and are conceived with much originality. His 
designs for Irving’s works, especially ‘ Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York” are also very clever, 
and those for the novels of Simms and Fennimore 
Cooper are remarkable as much for the fidelity with 
which various antiquated types of American character 
are presented as for their artistic excellence. 

One of the earliest of the many attempts to found 
a periodical corresponding in character with our 
“Punch” was the “Lantern,” published in New 
York in 1852. It was the longest-lived of its class, 
but its career only extended to about twelve months. 
Most of its principal illustrations were drawn by 
Bellew, an artist who has since then contributed 
regularly to ‘‘Harper’s Weekly.” 
entitled, ‘‘ Raising the Wind; or, Both Sides of the 


Story,” appeared as the principal cartoon in the | 


number of the ‘“‘ Lantern” for March 13th, 1852. 
It was at a time when the Collins line of trans- 
atlantic ships were started in opposition to the British 
Cunard line. The former did not prove a success, 


The caricature | 


ing to Uncle Sam as if expecting him to follow the 
example of John Bull, and assist his struggling 
protégé. Uncle Sam, however, does not take the 


hint, although he is evidently much interested in the 
experiment. Another caricature in the same periodical 
illustrates the friendly feelings towards this country 
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which at that time prevailed. Some of the ambitious 





one reason being that while the Cunard line received | pr=jects conceived by Napoleon were supposed to be 
an annual subsidy from our Government for carry- | directed towards America, and in the cartoon referred 
ing the mails, constitutional difficulties stood in the | to, the French Emperor appears in the form of a 
way of a similar advantage being granted to the! donkey, while Columbia, as Miss Betsey Trottwood, 
Collins line by the American Government. In _ is calling upon England, in the character of Jemima, 
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to assist her in expelling the intruders. With the 
exception cf Bellew’s cartoons, the ‘‘ Lantern” con- 
tained nothing to merit notice. Some of the best 
work Bellew has done has appeared in the ‘ New 
York Graphic,” a daily illustrated paper which was 
started a year or two ago, to which journal also a 
young artist named Frost has contributed some clever 
caricatures. . 

Up to the time of the breaking out of the Civil 
War, very little is to be gleaned relative to the pro- 
gress of the art. ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ contained an 
occasional caricature, but the subject was generally 
some amusing contretemps in social life, and can 
hardly be said to fall within the category of genuine 
caricature. The war, however, gave a new impetus 
to the caricaturists. In every number of ‘ Harper’s 
Weekly ” caricatures were given relating to incidents 
of the conflict or to the furious political struggles 
which were constantly going on between rival parties 
in the North. It required very little exaggeration on 
the part of the artist tomake the tall figure of Presi- 
dent Lincoln appear grotesque, while his many 
strongly-marked peculiarities supplied both friends 
and enemies with subjects for ridicule. Jeff. Davis 
and the Southern leaders, as might be expected, 
received little mercy at the hands of the caricaturists, 
and England, whose supposed sympathy with the 
South had made her very unpopular, was treated with 
much severity. One caricature in particular exhibits 
this feeling in amarked degree. Uncle Sam, as the 
keeper of a country store, is seen engaged in chalk- 
ing up a fresh score against John Bull for damage 
done to American commerce by the Alabama and 
other Southern privateers fitted up in English ports. 
On the same slate are also visible the cancelled scores 


of the Revolution and the war of 1812. 


t Most of the 
caricatures which appeared at this time, however, 
are without much force, and very little technica] 


skill is exhibited by their designers. The best were 
drawn by Bellew, but the majority appear without 
any name attached. The condition which the conflict 
had assumed in 1864 is cleverly expressed in a cari- 
cature which appeared in one of the numbers of 
‘‘Harper’s Weekly” for that year. It is not signed, 
but it was probably drawn by Bellew, whose later 
style it closely resembles. North and South are 
represented by the Kilkenny cats, whom the fable 
relates to have performed the miraculous operation 
of each eating the other completely, a feat which the 
Americans at that time seemed ambitious to emulate. 
The Northern cat possesses a tail of magnificent pro- 
portions, while the caudal appendage of his adver- 
sary is reduced to a bare stump. The tails of the 
cats represent the comparative resources of North 
and South, and it is amusingly evident that, sup- 
posing each cat to eat and be eaten by the other, a 
considerable remnant of the larger tail must neces- 
sarily survive. General Grant is complacently await- 
ing the result of the fight, confident that, with its 
enormous resources, the North must ultimately 
triumph. ‘I propose to fight it out on this line, if 
it takes all summer ” was the characteristic language 
used by him in one of his despatches from the seat of 
war to the authorities at Washington. 

It was during the war fever that Thomas Nast, 
the most original and powerful caricaturist that Ame- 
rica has produced, first came into notice. Nast and 
his works, however, demand greater space than our 
limits now admit, and the account must therefore be 





reserved for another chapter. 
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OR, THE LIFE OF SCOTCH EMIGRANTS IN CANADA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CHRISTIE REDFERN'S TROUBLES.” 


VI. 


M Y brother James was a tower of strength to us 
iVi all during that time of trial. He came home, 
much to his own loss, and took the weight of summer 
care from my father, and I could never tell the help he 
was to me. After long preparation in the way of 
gathering the material for building together, the 
foundation of our new house had been laid early in 
the spring; and though it would have suited us all 
better to have had a stop put to the work when our 
trouble fell on us, the contract for the stone-work 
had been made, and could not be gone back from, so 
the walls went up, and the roof was put on before the 
summer was over; and, what with that, and the 
overseeing of the farm work, James had his hands 
full, but through it all his help to me never failed. 

The accident happened in the beginning of June, 
and within the week John was at home. June passed 
and July was well on, and we were still looking and 
waiting, and even on me who was stronger in body 
than the rest, the strain was beginning to tell. 

‘“‘ John,” said I to my brother, one day, “how is it 
all to end?” 

He was as unlike himself as could well be imagined, 
and if it hadna been that I kenned him to be a servant 
of God, and that his Master had a firm hold on him, 
I would have been feared for him whiles. Even as 


faith failing him. When I said this to him he was 
sitting with his head on his hand looking out upon 
the kake over which the morning sun was shining with 
a brightness that looked cruel even tome. ‘A vast 
and wandering grave,” he had called it to me, once 
as we stood beside it, and I knew that was the thought 
that was in his heart. His eyes had a dazed look as 
he turned them to me and repeated my words. 

‘To end?” said he after me, as though he didna 
comprehend. 

‘‘Tt is God’s hand that is on us,’”’ said I, and he 
said over again, 

‘It is God’s hand.” 

‘As for my mother and May,” said I, “it must 
end for them in some way soon, all this—all this 
waiting and wandering up and down, I mean, for 
they are nearly spent, and my father has grown an 
old man in these weeks. And surely, John, it is not 
well, in the hour of darkness to distrust Him that has 
kept us so long in the light.” 

This, or something like this, I said to him, and he 
sat looking at me with the same dazed eyes for a 
moment, and then he rose and went out without a 
word. And then I mind saying to myself, ‘‘ If Go 
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it was, it made the strain on me the sorer, seeing his 


| doesna give me help, I must break down this day,” and 
| when I opened my eyes I saw John coming in again. 
‘‘ Elsie,” said he, speaking low, “if I shouldna 
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THE GRANTS 


come home till late, or even not at all to-night, you 
are not to wait or be anxious. I may be home, but 
T cannot say now.” 

“You are in God’s hand, John,” I said, having 
neither strength nor courage to ask where he was 

oing. 

“AmI? Tam not sure,” said he, a strange look 
of pain coming over his face, and then he went out 
again, and though I told him it was wrong for him 
to go without his breakfast he didna turn back. 

Well, that day passed as other days had done; and 
having many things to do in the house, though we 
had good help too, I got through it with fewer 
thoughts of him than seemed possible in the morning. 
But when worship was over, and my mother and May 
had gone to their beds, the remembrance of his face 
and his words in the morning could no longer be put 
away. My father was up yet, whiles reading, and 
whiles not, so I had to sit still, giving as little sign 
as possible of anxious thought. For my father leaned 
on me in those days, and watched my face, and 
listened to what I had to say in a way that sometimes 
was almost more than I could bear, but which, on 
the whole, helped me to keep up for his sake. So 
when I looked up and met his eyes grown troubled 
and wistful, like a child’s, and he said kindly,— 

‘« You are done out to-night, Elsie, my lassie. You 
should not think of waiting up till your brother comes 
home.” 

I had much ado to keep back my tears, but I said 
quietly as soon as I could, ‘‘ He said to me in the 
morning he might not come home. No one need 
think of waiting up for him.” 

But when another hour had passed, and the house 
was quiet, I couldna rest, and, drawn by the “ wash- 
wash ”’ of the water, that had once been such a plea- 
sant sound, I went down to the lake shore and waited. 
The moon rose as I sat there, and sent a long 
strip of silvery light over the water, and there was a 
softened brightness on most things, and flickering 
shadows here and there. How long I sat I cannot 
say, but in the restful sweet silence of the hour a 
great peace fell on my heart. I was alone with God, 
and I seemed to feel the touch of his hand, and to 
know that I was in his keeping. We were all in 
his keeping, I thought, my father, and mother, and 
May, and my brother for whom I was waiting. Yes, 
and the brother whom I should never see on earth, 
but who was safe in God’s presence, doing, doubtless, 
some wonderful high work for him, that might be 
told to us hereafter ; and I seemed to see clearly, as 
I had never seen before, that out of this so sore 
trouble that had fallen upon us, my mother and 
they all would be brought more than conquerors. 

As I waited, quieted with thoughts like these, there 
came out from among the shadows on the other side 
a speck, which changed to a boat as it drew near, 
and as it crossed the shining path which the moon- 
light made just as it touched the shore, I saw my 
brother’s face, and there came into my mind the 
verse that says of some, looking on one of God’s 
servants of old, ‘‘ They saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel;” and so I rose and waited. 

“Is it you, Elsie?” said he, not surprised at 
seeing me there, though midnight was past, and not 
vexed, as I feared he might be, at my waiting. And 
then I helped him with the boat, and we went to the 
house, walking slowly. For John’s face was white, 
though there was a new peaceful light on it, and he 
moved like a man tired with a long day’s work. 
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When we came to the door he stopped a minute to 
look Yack on the sake «nd che islands beyond, and, 
said he,— 

** Sister Elsie, I laid down my burden over yonder.” 

Then he put his two arms round my neck and kissed 
me, which was a great surprise to me, for that was 
not his way. Then he said two or three kind words, 
which made the tears run down my cheeks; and then 
I minded that very likely he had eaten nothing all 
day. SoI made some tea, and brought it to hm, 
with bread and meat, and waited while he was eating 
it, hoping to hear more. But he said not another 
mig about where or how that day had passed with 

im. 

But one summer night long afterwards, when I 
was sailing with him and his wife and some of his. 
bairns past the island that lies nearest Lochside, he 
said softly, whether to me or to himself I didna ken, 
‘* Yonder’s Jabbok!” and I knew he was thinking 
of the day he had passed there in the time of his 
trouble. 

‘“‘T think it should be Peniel,’’ I said, answering 
him. 

He nodded and smiled, and said he, ‘‘ Yes, I saw 
His face that day.” 

And then, when his wife looked from one to the 
other, wondering, he told us more than I had heard, 
but not more than I had guessed before, about that 
day on the island, and how God had met him there. 

After that the worst of our trouble was over. John 
had aye the ability of getting folk persuaded to fall 
in with his plans, and this stood us all in good stead 
after that. If.there had been no plan, and nothing 
done, the very sight of his changed face must have 
done good to my mother and Marjory. His whole 
bearing was altered. As for my father, he gave ear 
to him, and fell into his way of thinking with a 
readiness that astonished me. 

My father had never given up the thought of some 
time going home again to Scotland, to get a look at 
the place where he was born, and where the best 
part of his life was passed. He had spoken often 
about it lately, and there had even been some ques- 
tioning as to whether he should not go that year, 
and leave the building of the house till the next, and 
I think, if my mother had put the weight of a word 
into the matter, he might have gone. Now John 
put the whole weight of his will into it. He began 
with my father, as was right in the circumstances, 
my mother having few thoughts beyond the loss of 
her boy, and the knowledge that was coming to her 
that even in death she would never see his face. 
But it was for her sake that he urged it, and it was 
for her sake that my father allowed himself to be 
wrought upon to believe it possible for him to leave 
with the harvest coming on. 

Dr. Galbraith, who had been coming and going 
about our house for a good many years, gave his 
advice in favour of any change that would take her 
out of sight of the lake, and away from the thoughts 
that were taking so sad a hold upon her, and my 
father, when he had decided, thought every day lost 
till they could get away. In less time than I could 
have believed possible, all their preparations were 
made, and they went away; and 1 do not even now 
like to think of the days that followed. 

John went with them to see them safe on board 
the steamer, and when he came back it was better 
with us in many ways. He gave himself to the 
work of the harvest with a good will and did great 


< 
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service, and James saw his way to a successful end- 
ing of the year’s work before his brother went away. 

But when he went he took Marjory with him. If 
he had given us time to think about it, or to raise 
objections, she would never have gone. But he put 
it to me how good for the child a change would be, 
seeing she was so white and slender, and so little 
like her old self, and I could say nothing. As for 
preparations, he laughed at any delay for the sake 
of them, saying that Annie would see tothem. He 
put to silence Marjory’s doubts about leaving me, 
suying he was taking her away to send her back to 
me as more cheerful and useful company. For to 
the child in these days of her first trouble it didna 
seem that she could ever be lighthearted again. 

It was sad enough in our home when they went 
away, and I am afraid my courage and calmness, 
which they had got into the way of making much of, 
must have given way, ifI had not got just at that 
time some special work to do. 

Though I have said nothing about the young sisters, 
we had not lost sight of them all this time. As to their 
staying on at their farm all winter, even their 
father, who thought of few things beyond what 
would conduce to his own comfort, saw that was im- 
possible, and now the winter was at hand. It went 
nigh to break Miss Hester’s heart to think of part- 
ing from her two young sisters, but a relation of 
their own, on their father’s side, who was not a rela- 
tive of Miss Hester’s, had asked the two to pass the 
winter with her, and the boys were to be sent to the 
school. I only heard all this when I went over 
there one afternoon, because it seemed impossible for 
me to settle at work at home. 

When I saw Miss Hester’s face, how changed and 
wan it was, and how unfit she was to battle with the 
life that was before her, I could not but think shame 
at my own murmurs. My mother had gotten the 
change she needed, and so had my Marjory, and at 
the right time. I could hope to have them back 
again, helped, if not altogether healed of their 
trouble, and here was this much-tried poor soul in a 
sore strait about these to whom she had been both 
mother and sister, not knowing when she let them 
go whether she should ever see them again. 

“And it might all have been quite otherwise,” 
she said to me, for the first time breaking through 
her natural and proper reserve as to their family 
affairs, telling me of the heedlessness and ill-doing of 
her stepfather, that had lost the lives of some of his 
children, and spoiled the lives of them all. However, 
she could change nothing, and she saw no other way 
than to let the children go. Poor thing, she was 
utterly broken down and heartless when she told me 
this, for when I asked her what she would like best 
to do herself, she said quietly, as though she had 
often theught about it, that she would like best to 
make her way to one of the large towns, where there 
were places in which poor and sick people were 
sheltered till they died. And then she grew excited, 
and called herself weak and cowardly for wishing to 
get quit of trouble which her death must leave the 
rest to bear alone. 

‘““No,” said she, after a little; ‘‘I must try to live 
and grow strong again, and I think I could do this 
better if I could get some steady work to do.” 

But she was unfit for work of any kind as one 
could well be, and if it had not been that I thought 
r.ght to speak to James about it first, I would have 
taken her home with me that night. That was the 





way it ended. The Lester children went where their 
father sent them, and Miss Hester and her lame 
brother Cecil came to us at Lochside, and their coming 
was good for us all. This was October, and they 
staid with us till well on in the next summer, and 
they were changed creatures when they went away, 
so much good did their stay with us do them. 

At the new year John came home for a week, 
though it wasna his custom, and Marjory came with 
him, and whenever I saw her ‘ace I felt how wise 
John had been in taking her away. She had gotten 
back her colour again and her cheerfulness. But 
she had not forgotten her brother. The very first 
words she spoke to me when we were by ourselves 
were about him, and they were spoken with sudden, 
hot tears. But though she had not forgotten him, 
and could never forget him, the bitterness had gone 
out of her grief, and she had resigned herself to 
God’s will in this and in all things, as I saw as the 
time went on. She was changed in many ways; she 
was aye the same to us in that she was inexpressibly 
dear and sweet; but she was no longer a child, our 
merry May, whose dancing feet had all these years 
made music in the house. These months of trial had 
made a woman of her; she had grown greatly, too, 
and Annie’s way of having her gowns made had 
something to do with her womanly looks. 

She could never be my merry wee May again ; but 
it would have been ill done in me to lament over that, 
seeing she was what she was, having still the sim- 
plicity and humility and loving-sense duty of a child, 
and the sweet gravity of a woman who had expe- 
rience of sorrow, and who accepted it as sent of God. 

And John was changed greatly as well. Seeing 
him now, it came into my mind that maybe they 
hadna been altogether wrong who had called him 
stern and hard in his judgment of folk, he being so 
young a man. He had whiles had a high-handed 
way with his brothers, but then he was much wiser 
and better than they were, and it had seemed natural 
enough to us. But other folk couldna be expected to 
yield to him as his brothers did, especially those 
whose ill-doing he had reproved without fear, and he 
had been called hard, and not always charitable in 
his judgments. But now to the old force and fire 
was added the gentleness that is whiles stronger 
than either. Out of the chastisement—not joyous, 
but grievous—had sprung the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness fair to see in his words and in his life. 

Before he went away he made plans and laid down 
rules as to all that Marjory and Miss Hester were to do 
together before he should come home in the spring. 
For there is no stronger temptation to unthankfulness 
and despondency than idleness or listless dreaming ; 
and the occupying of one’s self with trifles—the 
doing of useless work—is to my mind just as bad. 
Miss Hester had been Marjory’s teacher before in some 
things, in fine needlework and in music, in both of 
which she excelled. It was chiefly that through the 
lessons she might get a way of helping the mother- 
less Lesters that my mother wished it; and she was 
sensible as well of the benefit to May of being much 
in the company of a sweet-spoken true gentlewoman 
like Miss Hester. And now the lessons went on 
again with profit to them both. Miss Hester’s musical 
instrument was brought to our home, because there 
seemed to be no other place for its and after John 
came it was put in order, and made use of, to our 
great solace and delight, many a day; and se the 


| winter went quietly on. 
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NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


STORKS. 

Storks, in their own proper season, abound in 
Strasburg. One would have supposed, their nests 
being destroyed by the bombardment, and them- 
selves frightened by the dreadful roar of the cannon, 
they would never have come back again. I am told 
that they are most intelligent creatures. Sometimes, 
from the violence of the wind and storms, the young 
fall out of the nests, and they are then kept by town 
people in their gardens. There they become as tame 
as ducks, and find their own food, eating almost 
everything, as ducks do; otherwise, I am told, their 
chief if not only food consists of frogs. They may 
be seen flying about overhead, with the legs of the 
frog sticking out each side of their beak. To find 
this food they are always to be seen congregated 
in cities near rivers and lakes, or marshy pools. 
They generally take their southward flight in August. 
They may be seen a few days before their flight con- 
certing together on the tops of houses, certain birds, 
or elders of the flock, disseminating the intelligence 
of their proposed flight to all the other storks of the 
city. They then, every one of them, collect in some 
field outside the city, there to destroy the poor young 
storks who are unable to fly to any great distance. 
The young storks are all killed by them, after which 
they soar away in companies, with true military pre- 
ciseness, having an avant garde, then the mass of 
storks, and then the arriere garde. L. K. 

Strasburg. ; 


DOG AND CAT FRIENDSHIP. 


I once had a Skye terrier, Pickle, who was much 
attached to my cat, Minnie. They were great allies 
in hunting after rats and mice. When Pickle thought 
he heard a rat, he would at once signal the news to 
Minnie. By some agreement between them, the rat 
was not only to be caught, but was to be eaten by 
Minnie. Pickle would draw her attention, when he 
heard a rat, by a peculiar whine. She would answer 
by a soft mew, meaning, I suppose, that she was 
ready for a hunt. She would remain perfectly still, 
though observant, until Pickle had run the victim 
behind some box or chest of drawers. Then Minni¢ 
would post herself on one side and Pickle on the 
other. He would then give a bark and a sudden 
jump at his end to terrify the victim, that it should 
rush out, to be caught by Minnie, who would take 
her prey to the verandah, where Pickle, sitting a short 
distance from her, would not interfere with her repast. 
During the hot and sultry weather of the monsoon 
I have often seen Pickle go out and lie down on the 
wet verandah to cool himself, and Minnie, not liking 
to wet her pretty feet, would jump on him and make 
him her cushion to sit on, thus securing a dry place 
for herself. 

A noble Newfoundland dog I had, Neptune, and a 
fine tom-cat were great friends. When I used to 
feed my pigeons in the morning, the superb cat 
would walk in amongst them, to all appearance with 
the greatest unconcern, and not at all as though 
looking out for a fat one. I used to miss a pigeon 





never dreaming of honest Tom being the culprit. 
After feeding the pigeons one morning, happening 
to return quickly, I caught Tom in the act of carry- 
ing one off. He at once took refuge in his friend 
Neptune’s house, and there ate the pigeon in spite 
of me, being defended by Neptune, who, fiercely 
growling at me, would not let me approach. 
i. W. Hi. 
OYSTER SPAT. 

On opening a black-sick oyster it will be observed 
that, almost encircling the body of the animal, there 
is a dark slate-coloured margin. By lifting up the 
covering over this dark material it will be perceived 
that it consists of the external fold of the mantle or 
beard of the oyster. When this has been lifted 
aside, the dark-coloured material, which looks very 
like wet slate-pencil dust, is found to consist of a 
semi-solid mass of minute objects, which, as they 
dry, look like minute pearls. These objé@ets are, in 
fact, the spat, each being a perfect oyster; they 
appear to be perfectly lifeless and immovable. By 
further dissection it will be found that there are 
other layers of spat between the other three folds of 
the oyster’s beard. Ifa portion of this spat be 
placed in sea-water and examined under the micro- 
scope, a wondrous sight will be presented to the 
spectator. I have just taken out a very minute portion, 
hardly visible on the top of a toothpick, and placed 
it under the glass; this dust-like material is then 
seen to consist entirely of minute living oysters, 
swimming about with considerable velocity in a drop 
of sea-water. The only thing I can at all compare 
the movements of this dense mass of oysters to is 
the appearance of bees swarming; or perhaps better 
still, the fuss and activity of ants when their nest 
has just been disturbed. That these little oysters 
have some kind of sense is evident, as they do not 
appear, although their space is very confined, ever to 
bump one against the other. On putting the spat 
under a higher power, it is seen each little oyster is 
provided with a kind of coronet, from which extrude 
a number of cilisze or minute hairs, which keep on 
continuously vibrating with very great rapidity. The 
oyster, I feel convinced, has power to withdraw the 
coronet, cilive and all, inside its shell, shut his shell 
entirely, rest quiet a little time, and then, having 
re-opened his shell, begin to play up again. The 
most common movements of the spat are a restless 
driving about with a very graceful motion, like a 
lady skating. Frequently they describe several 
circles at and about the same spot, just like the 
merry-go-round beetles one sees on the top of the 
water in stagnant ditches. Frequently in their gyra- 
tions they make complete summersaults, like tumbler 
pigeons, turning over and over from once to eleven 
or twelve times. They never swim backwards, but 
always with their coronets looking the way they are 
going. The action of the cilix is so very rapid that 
it is impossible to see how they manage to advance, 
Sometimes, however, they stop quite short and appear 
to scratch with their ciliz at the glass. In this case 
the cilise reminded me very much of a dog scratching 


frequently, and could not imagine how I lost them, | with great rapidity at a rabbit-hole. These little 
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fellows seem very tenacious of life. As the water 
upon the glass evaporates, they move their ciliz with 
greater and greater rapidity, as if determined to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. When the water 
becomes very shallow indeed, the little oyster, of 
course, moves slower, and I then make out that the 
portion of the shell exactly opposite the coronet for 
about one-third of its extent is decidedly flattened. 
The structure of the shell itself is very thin, and it 
appears quite hollow, except that there is a dark spot 
in the centre. "When the poor little fellows are dead 
their two shells open wide, and it becomes evident 
that this dark spot is the adductor muscle which 
holds the two shells together.—Frank Buckland, in 
“¢ Land and Water.” 


‘* Ag STUPID AS AN ASS.’’ 


What is more common than the expression ‘As 
stupid as an ass,’ or, ‘‘ As stupid as a pig.” But 
asses and pigs are not stupid animals. Almost any 
kind of animal may be taught to do something, if 
only a sufficient amount of care has been bestowed 
upon its training ; and a pig is no exception. Some 
of them have been taught to perform curious tricks, 
and have been shown to the-world as learned pigs. 
“ We have, heard,” says the Rev. T. Jackson, in ‘‘Our 
Dumb Neighbours,” “of a om was trained by his 
master to be a pointer, and whose sharpness of smell 
was so great that he would often find birds that the 
dogs had missed. Pointer dogs were jealous of his 
presence, and would not do their duty if he were with 
them. So he was usually taken out without dogs, 
and was employed as a solitary pointer.” 

As for asses, we hear so much of their stupidity, 
that any well authenticated facts to the contrary are 
worthy of being published, as calculated to raise 
these animals in public estimation. The following 
stories, quoted by the Rev. F. O. Morris, in his 
‘‘ Anecdotes of Natural History,” show that these 
proverbially stupid animals are, nevertheless, quite 
capable of displaying both sagacity and intelligence. 

‘While living on the Sussex coast,” says Mr. 
Fast, ‘‘I had myself a very fine donkey presented to 
me by Osgood Hanbury, Esq., which was a remark- 
ably docile and knowing animal. He was the con- 
stant companion of my children in their rambles on 
the Downs, and on these occasions seemed to think 
that he had a right to share in all their eatables and 
drinkables, and would do so most readily, whether 
cakes, apples, oranges, sweetmeats, milk, or even 
tea, ginger-beer being almost the only exception. 
With this he was thoroughly disgusted, in conse- 
quence of the cork which had been expelled from the 
bottle, with the usual loud report, having struck him 
upon the nose. This he never forgot, but would quickly 
march out of the way whenever a bottle of ginger- 
beer was produced. 

‘‘But his cleverness and cunning were more 
particularly shown in the following incident. His 
lodging-place at night was a small, open shed, 
whence he had free access to a yard, but not of 
course to the kitchen-garden which adjoined it. The 
latter was separated from the yard by a wall and 
door, fastened securely, as we imagined, by two bolts 
and a latch. We were, therefore, surprised to find 
that the door had been unfastened during the night, 
whilst the foot-prints of the donkey on the garden 
walks and beds but too plainly told who had been 
the trespasser. Still we could hardly suppose he 


would have drawn the bolts and let himself in, 


especially as the upper bolt was fixed at a consider- 
able height. This, however, proved to have been the 
ease; for, my bedroom door overlooking the yard 
and garden, I one night watched at the window, and 
distinctly saw Mr. Donkey reared on his hind legs, 
unfastening the upper bolt with his nose and mouth ; 
he then withdrew the lower one, lifted the latch, and 
walked quietly into the garden. In a few minutes I 
further observed him returning to his shed, with a 
large bunch of carrots which he deposited there, 
and he then went back, most certainly not to bolt, 
but to latch the door; after which he leisurely set 
about munching his slily-acquired booty. 

‘‘ Before putting a final stop to his proceedings, I 
gave several of my neighbours, who were incredulous 
upon the subject, an opportunity of witnessing his 
proceedings ; and at this time his sagacity was further 
evinced by the fact that he would never commence 
his operations until after the light had been ex- 
tinguished at the bedroom window.” 





MR. GLADSTONE ON COTTAGE GARDENING. 


HERE is not a better nor a more wholesome and 
salutary village institution in the whole round 
that can be named than a flower show—that is to 
say, than a society of which a flower show is the 
annual celebration. In the first place it is one of 
those independent institutions which teaches the 
people to exert themselves, and you may depend 
upon it man is not a passive and mechanical being. 
You do not train man as a plant; he is a moral 
agent; and if any good is to be done to him orto 
any woman or child, and I am delighted to see how 
many young boys and girls have come forward to 
obtain honourable marks of recognition on this occa- 
sion, if any effectual good is to be done to them, it 
must be done by teaching and encouraging them, and 
helping them to help themselves. People who pre- 
tend to take your own concerns out of your own 
hands, and to do everything for you—I won’t say 
they are quacks, but I do say they are mistaken 
people. ‘Ihe only sound, healthy description of 
countenancing and assisting these institutions is that 
which teaches independence and self-exertion. There 
is no better kind of exertion than this ; it is good for 
your health, good for your independence, because, 
though a garden is not a very large thing in the life 
of a cottager, it is a very considerable element of 
independence, as well as a comfort, pleasure, and satis- 
faction. ‘When well managed, and of proper size, it 
makes a sensible addition to his means of living ; and 
for my own part, I sometimes hope that you may live 
to see the day when there will be no such thing in 
this country as a cottage without a garden. 

I rejoice to think that gardens are increasing. It 
is not always an easy thing to make new divisions of 
land, because, unfortunately, when a bit of land is 
given to one, it very often is taken from another. 
Land is not a thing which can be manufactured. If 
we could manufacture it, we would make larger 
gardens, and have gardens for everyLody; but I 
am glad to think there are many gardens already, 
and there is every disposition to make them uni- 
versal. Your independence, your health and com- 
fort, by this thing are promoted, as well as neigh- 
bourly assistance, good fellowship, and pleasant 
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in good-humour. We come to know one another 
better, and I hope we come not to leave one another 
worse; but let me tell you one word more, something 
more grave and serious, but I hope not sorrowful. 
When you cultivate the plant that grows from the 
ground, you cannot help thinking a little who He is 
that makes that plant to grow. 

When I say you should help yourselves—and I 
would encourage every man in every rank of life to 
rely upon self-help more than on assistance to be got 
from his neighbours—there is One who helps us all, 
and without whose help every effort of ours is vain ; 
and there is nothing that should tend more and 
nothing that does in the well-constituted mind tend 
more, to make us see the beneficence of God Almighty 
than to see the beauty as well as the usefulness of 
these flowers, these plants, and these fruits which 
he causes the earth to bring forth for our comfort 
and advantage.—Speech at Hawarden Village Flower 
Show. 





THE DEATH OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


4a accompanying account of the death of Oliver 

Cromwell appeared in the Government organ 
of the day, the ‘“‘Mercurius Politicus”’ for Septem- 
ber 29th, 1658. It was no doubt the first printed 
intelligence which reached the people outside London 
of the loss England and the world had suffered. It 
has a sad interest to us now as a calm and pathetic 
record of one of the most memorable events in his- 
tory. It is also not without some literary value as a 
specimen of rich and beautiful English, which ap- 
peared in the pages of a newspaper at a time when 
the writing in such places was almost always, as far 


_ as style went, of the very lowest order :—‘‘ White- 


hall, September 3. His most Serene and Renowned 
Highness Oliver Lord Protector, being, after a sick- 
ness of about fourteen days (which appeared an ague 
in the beginning), reduced to a very low condition of 
body, began early this morning to draw near to the 
gate of death; and it pleased God about three o’clock 
afternoon, to put a period to his life. I would 
willingly express upon this sad occasion the deep 
sorrow which hath possessed the minds of his most 
noble son and successor, and other dearest relations, 
had I language sufficient. But all that I can use 
will fall short of the merits of that most excellent 
Prince. His first undertakings for the public interest, 
his working things all along, as it were out of the 
Rock, his founding a military discipline in these 
nations, such as is not to be found in any example 
of preceding times; and whereby the noble soldiery 
of these nations may (without flattery) be commended 
for piety, moderation, and obedience, as a pattern to 
beimitated, but hardly to be equalled, by succeeding 
generations ; his wisdom and piety in things divine, 
his prudence in management of civil affairs, and con- 
duct of the military, and admirable successes in all, 
made him a prince indeed among the people of God; 
by whose prayers being lifted up to the supreme 
dignity, he became more highly seated in their hearts, 
because in all his actings it was evident that the main 
design was to make his own interest one and the same 
with theirs, that it might be a subserving to the great 
interest of Jesus Christ. And in promoting of this 
his spirit knew no bounds, his affection could not be 





confined at home, but brake forth into foreign parts, 
where he was by good men universally admired as an 
extraordinary person raised up of God, and by them 
owned as the great Protector and Patron of the 
Evangelical profession. This being said, and the 
world itself witness of it, I can onely adde that God 
gave him blessings proportionable to all these virtues, 
and made him a blessing to us by his wisdom and 
and valor to secure our peace and liberty, and to 
revive the ancient renown and reputation of our 
native country. After all this, it is remarkable how 
it pleased the Lord on this day to take him to rest, it 
having formerly been a day of labours to him; for 
which both himself and the day (Sep 3) will be 
renowned to posterity, it having been to him a day 
of triumphs and thanksgiving for the memorable 
victories of Dunbar and Worcester; a day which, 
after so many strange revolutions of providence, high 
contradictions, and wicked conspiracies of unreason- 
able men, he lived once again to see, and then to 
die with great assurances and serenity of minde, 
peaceably in his bed. Thus it hath proved to him to 
be a day of Triumph indeed, there being much of 
providence in it, that after so glorious crowns of 
victory placed on his head by God on this day having 
neglected an earthly crown, he should now go to 
receive the crown of Everlasting Life.””—Academy. 


PVaricties. 


An Ear AND Wis Tenant.—A worthy old man, holding a 
small farm under the late Earl of Shrewsbury, with others of 
the tenantry, had his rent raised. The farmer, aggrieved by 
the new arrangement, represented to the steward that as-he was 
then seventy years of age, and was born on the farm, which had 
been his home all his life, he hoped he might be permitted to 
end his days in peace on the old terms, especially as he had 
never been behind with his rent. The steward blandly assured 
him that he would represent the matter to his lordship, and felt 
little doubt that it would be amicably arranged, but that mean- 
time the farmer must pay the additional sum. The old man 
went home believing that, notwithstanding the present annoy- 
ance, it would be ‘‘all right ” next quarter day. But when that 
day came round, the steward said he was extremely sorry that 
circumstances had prevented his case being attended to, but it 
certainly would be settled satisfactorily soon. Meanwhile, as 
on the former occasion, it was necessary that the farmer should 
pay the additional rent. Woefully disappointed, the old man 
paid the money. A third rent-day came round, and the old 
story was repeated over again. Convinced now that the steward 
was only playing with him, when the next quarter day came 
near, the old man, dressed in his best, presented himself at 
Alton Towers, and asked to see his lordship. Being known to 
the servants as an old tenant, he was shown into the room 
where his lordship was writing. With the high-bred courtesy 
which belongs to our nobility, the earl patiently listened to his 
story, and without the slightest hesitation agreed to his wishes, 
giving him a note to that effect to the steward, and generously 
presented him with a cheque for the overcharge of the three 
previous rent-days. The old farmer retired delighted with 
the affability and kindness of his landlord, who conducted the 
tenant through the hall towards the door of the mansion. The 
farmer, now relieved of the load of anxiety, noticed the paint- 
ings in the hall, and remarked, ‘‘These, I suppose, are the 
portraits of some of your lordship’s ancestors?” The earl 
smiled, and replied, ‘‘ Oh, no, they are pictures of the saints of 
our Church, and are those who intercede with God forus. That 
is St. James, that St. Barnabas, and that St. John.” ‘I see,” 
rejoined the old farmer; ‘‘but I don’t think much of that lot. 
My lord, don’t you have anything to do with those fellows ; 
they will do you no good. Depead upon it, they are just like 
your lordship’s steward. 1 went to him again and again, and 
got noredress. But no sooner did I come to your lordship than 
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my wish was granted. Take an old man’s advice, my lord ; go 
straight to the Master himself and tell him, and you will be 
sure to get all you want.” To the earl’s credit beit said that no 
offence was taken at the plain, outspoken language of the tenant, 
although his lordship was a Romanist. 


AUSTRALIAN Biacks.—The Rev. G. King, of Australia, 
makes the following interesting statement : ‘‘The Australian 
black has no notion of a Supreme Being. He knows nothing 
of a moral Governor of the world, nor has he any idea of a 
moral government in the universe. But he is very supersti- 
tious, and timid at night, and trembles at shadows. He has 
a vague notion of an evil spirit which he calls Gyngar, and 
employs one of his tribe, who acts as an exorcist, to expel the 
shadowy enemy, and remove the curse which they suppose 
to accompany the presence of the unwelcome spirit. These 
blacks also believe in the transmigration of bodies, and often 
fancy some stranger has the life and spirit of some departed 
black friend, and treat him asa brother. They imagine that 
a departed black fellow after burial rises from the grave, and 
finds his way to a small star, called the ‘Emu star,’ which 
will be seen in a dark field near the southern cross (crux 
Australis), and that the region there abounds in kangaroos and 
emus, and all kinds of game. And when asked how he finds 
his way thither, the native raises his finger slowly up towards 
the horizon, and asks you to look at the Milky Way, and all the 
bright stars there, and solemnly avers that the chain of stars 
from the horizon to the ‘‘ Emu” is a spiritual ladder to conduct 
the departed home. They are very accurate observers of nature, 
and might be styled astute naturalists. They are naturally 
truthful, but soon learn from Europeans to invent a falsehood. 
They are also gentle and hospitable by nature, but when injured 
very revengeful. They are very active and enduring ; and one 
grand trait of their character is gratitude for benefits conferred 
on themselves or their children. They are capable of much 
moral and intellectual improvement, and learn quickly to read, 
write, and commit to memory. ‘The girls, when taught, work 
beautifully.” On referring the matter to Mr. Dunkin, of the 
Royal Observatory, he says :—‘‘ The star alluded to by the Rev. 
G. King is evidently an unnamed star alluded to by the late 
Sir John Herschel in the following words :—‘ After this 
it (the Milky Way) immediately expands into a broad 
and light mass, enclosing the stars a and B Crucis 
and 8 Centauri, and extending almost to a of the latter 
constellation. In the midst of this bright mass, surrounded by 
it on all sides, and a about half its breadth, occurs a 
singular dark pear-shaped vacancy,soconspicuous and remarkable 
as to attract the notice of the most superficial gazer, and to 
have aequired among the early northern navigators the uncouth 
but expressive appellation of the coal-sack. In this vacancy, 
which is about eight degrees in length and five degrees broad, 
only one very small star visible to the naked eye occurs, though 
it is far from devoid of telescopic stars, so that its striking 
blackness is simply due to the effect of contrast with the bril- 
liant ground witk which it is on all sides surrounded.’ I have 
no doubt whatever but that this small unnamed star in the 
‘coal-sack’ is the Emu star of the Australian black. This 
small star is almost the sixth magnitude, or perhaps a little 
fainter.” 


Paracuay TEA.—The plant which yields the famous beverage 
called Maté in Brazil is a species of holly, the Jlex Paraguayensis 


of Lambert, the Zlex Mate of St. Hilaire. It is a shrub or tree, 
attaining the size of the orange-tree. It is quite smooth, has 
bluntish wedge-shaped serrated leaves, and umbelliferous flowers 
seated in the axils of the leaves. It grows wild in Paraguay and 
Brazil, and is called by the Spaniards, Yerva Mate. The leaves 
of this ‘‘species of holly are in great repute amongst the in- 
habitants of South America, and are used for making an infusion 
in a similar manner to the tea of China. More than 5,000,000 
younds of the leaves of this shrub are annually collected in 
Pane. The plant is not cultivated, and merchants carry 
various articles of use into the interior to give to the natives for 
their labour in collecting leaves. After the leaves are dried 
they are beaten and then pressed into bags for the market. 
There are three kinds, the Caa-Cays, which is the bud of the 
leaf; the Caa-Mini, the leaf torn from its mid-rib and vines 
without roasting ; and the Caa-Guaza, or Yerva de Palos of the 
Spaniards, the whole leaf with the petioles and small branches 
roasted. ‘In South America the leaves are used by all classes 
of persons, and at all hours of the. day, by infusion in a pot, 
called mate, from the front of which the tea is drank, with or 
without a little sugar, and sometimes lemon-juice. The Creoles 
drink the infusion at every meal, and never eat until they have 
taken some of it. The people boast of innumerable qualities 
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which the infusion possesses. Like opium, it is said to give 
sleep to the restless, and spirit to the torpid, and, as with that 
drug, when once a habit is contracted of using it, it is difficult 
to leave it off. The effect of it on the constitution is similar to 
that produced by the immoderate use of spirituous liquor. 
There is another species of holly found in Brazil (the Jlex 
Gongogha), which 1s applicable to the same purposes as the 
I. Paraguayensis, and although inferior in quality, was used 
extensively as a substitute for the true Paraguay tea when the 
export of the latter from Paraguay was forbidden by the Dictator 
Francia. Plants of the I. Paraguayensis may be seen in the 
rich collection of the Royal Gardens at Kew. 


Gun-BarreL Boring AND SeEttinc.—Darrel-boriag is an 
operation of the utmost delicacy. A military barrel must be 
bored with such accuracy as to receive a plug measuring 
577-1,000ths of an inch. It is condemned as useless if it takes 
one of 580. A workman in this branch has been known to 
earn £5 or £6 a week, and this kind of skilled industry de- 
serves it. To ‘‘set” a barrel—that is, to straighten it, also 
requires great skill, ‘‘The practised eye of the barrel-setter - 
can detect a deviation from the straight line which no mechanical 
contrivance can discover. He accomplishes his object by looking 
through the barrel while standing infront of a window, and causing 
the shade of the upper edge of the window to traverse up and down 
the tube. The irregularities in the outline of the shade show 
him where the inaccuracies exist. These he removes by well- 
directed blows of ahammer, the perfecting blows being given 
with a light wooden mallet.” This mode of testing the accuracy 
of a gun-barrel was discovered by a Birmingham workman 40 
or 50 years ago. The foolish fellow told his secret—which was 
— many thousand pounds—for five guineas and a pot of 
ale. 


CROMWELL FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW.—Cromwell 
declared himself ‘‘ truly ready to serve the brethren and the 
churches” in America. The declaration was sincere. The 
people of New England were ever sure that Cromwell would 
listen to their requests and would take an interest in all the 
little details of their condition. He left them independence, 
perhaps he gave them advantageous contracts; he favoured 
their trade. When his arms had made the conquest of Jamaica, 
he offered to them the island with the promise of all the wealth 
which the tropical clime pours prodigally into the lap of 
industry ; and, though they frequently thwarted his views, his 
magnanimity preserved for them his regard. English history 
must judge of Cromwell by his influence on the institutions of 
England; the American colonies remember the years of his 
power as the period when British sovereignty was, for them, 
free from rapacity, intolerance, and oppression. He may be 
called the benefactor of the English in America, for he left them 
to enjoy unshackled the liberal benevolence of Providence, the 
freedom of industry, of commerce, and of government.”— 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. i. p. 4834. 


RussELL GURNEY ON WOMEN’s FRANCHISE.—We are told 
we want something much more extensive than that which we 
— at present, at any rate, to carry out. For my own part 

can say that my object is a very simple one, and it is found 
entirely in the profession of the Act of Parliament which was 
introduced this year. I don’t propose to carry it any further. 
It corrects exactly the injustice which I think at present exists. 
But the grounds upon which we advocate this measure are very 
often misunderstood and very much misstated. My ground is 
that by the law of this country our franchise is one which 
depends upon the ownership of landed property, and upon the 
ratepaying occupation of houses or land. That is the simple 
qualification almost exclusively, and I cannot for the life of me 
see why a person occupying No. 13 in a street, paying rates for 
that house, should have a vote, when a person occupying No. 14 
in the same street, paying the same rates, bearing the same 
burdens, should not be allowed to vote merely because one is a 
man and the other is awoman. This is what I think is an 
injustice. Itis as bad in theory as can be, and I think it is 
also bad in practice. I don’t see what argument there is against 
us, except what are said to be the necessary consequences of 
what we desire. We are told that one necessary consequence of 
giving the franchise to women would be that we should be 
obliged to give them the right of becoming Members of Parlia- 
ment. 1 don’t think that is a necessary consequence ; certainly 
experience does not tell us that it is. But I should like to 
point out that nearly a century ago the clergymen of this 
country were prevented from sitting in Parliament ; but it has 
never yet been proposed that they ought therefore to be deprived 
of the franchise. 
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Seed and Fruit; or, Young People 


who have become Famous. 


Mabel’s Faith. 
Life at Hill Farm. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Millicent's Home,” etc. 

The House at the Corner of 
Broad Street. 

Stick to the Raft. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Waiting for Sailing Orders,” etc. 

Steps Downward; or, Sarah Sed- 
don's Fall and Recovery. 

Only a Beggar Boy, and other 
Stories. By M. E. Ropes, author of 
** Prying Polly.” 

The Old Brown Book and 
Secret. 

The Lost Found; or, Brunhild’s 
Trials. 

A Sailor Boy’s Adventures in the 
Land of the Sun. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Realm of the Ice King.” 

Sunshine after Rain; or, Will’s 
Experience in America. By the Author of 
“* Glaucia,”’ etc. 

Nobody Cares. By CronA TEMPLE, 

How Annie Bryce cared for ‘One 
of the Least.” By the Author of “ Harry’s 
Perplexity, and what came of it,”’ etc. 

Going to Sea. By ConsTawce 
BevERLEY. 
Little Faults. 
“Glaucia.” _ 

The Herring-boat; or, a Quarrel 
and a Reconciliation. 

Little Blind May. By Constance 
Buver ey, author of ‘* Going to Sea,” etc. 

The Fortunes of Fenborne. 
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By the Author of 
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Will be ready early in December, 


A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE LEISURE HOUR 


FOR THE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
FROM 1882 TO 1876 INCLUSIVE. 
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Application has been frequently made for a general Index to the early volumes of the “ Leisure Ho 
Since the magazine was commenced in 1852, nearly every subject of special or general interest has beg 
ireated, and the volumes thus indexed will form a copious encyclopedia of useful knowledge. No eff 
has been spared to make the Index as complete as possible, and it will be found a very useful additig 
to all family, school, parish, and public libraries which contain the volumes of the “ Leisure Hour.” 


NEW BOOKS: JUST PUBLISHED. 
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AMERICAN PICTURES: 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., author of ‘Swiss Pictures,” ‘‘ Those. Holy Fields,” 
Profusely Illustrated in the best style of Wood Engraving by eminent English and Foreign Artists, 
Elegantly bound in extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 8s. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE: 


The Sultans, the Territory, and the People. By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S., author of “A Universal Geography, 
etc. New edition, in Crown 8vo. Revised and brought down to the Servian War and the accession of the present Suly 
With Map. 3s. cloth boards. 








Imperial 8vo. 








LIFE IN THE SOUTHERN ISLES ; 


Or, Scenes and Incidents in the South Pacific and New Guinea. By the Rev. W. Wyatt GILL, B.A., author of “Myij 
and Songs of the South Pacific.” With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 55. 6¢. cloth boards, gilt edges, 


THE MONTHS: 


Mustrated by Pen and Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. New Edition, in Imperial 16mo. With Engravings} 
Butterworth and Heath from the designs of Noel Humphreys, John Gilbert, Barnes, Wimperis, and other 
eminent Artists. 5s. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 


HURLOCK CHASE ; 


Or, Among the Sussex Ironworks. By GrorGE E. SARGENT, author of ‘‘The Story of a Pocket Bible,” * Vivian and 
Friends,” etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


EXPERIENCES OF THE INNER LIFE: 


Lessons from its Duties, Joys, and Conflicts. A sequel to ‘*THE SouL’s LIFE.” By the Rey. Canon GARBETT, author ¢ 
“*God’s Word Written,” etc. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 


ERMYN, THE CHILD OF ST. ELVIS. 


By Ruti Lynn, author of ‘‘City Sparrows, and who cared for them,” etc. With Illustrations. 
boards, gilt edges. 


THE FAMILY AT BETHANY: 


Its Joys, its Sorrows, and its Divine Guest. By the Rev. J. CULROss, M.A., D.D. 3s. 6. cloth boards, 











Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. clot 








AN EXPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF RUTH. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL Cox, Editor of ‘The Expositor.” 2s. cloth boards, 





THE TOY BOOK OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. 


With Twenty-four Illustrations in Colours, 4s, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, with Medallion on side. 


JOHN DENTON’S FRIENDS. 


3y CRONA TEMPLE, author of ‘‘Wavie the Foundling,” ‘‘ Another’s Burden,” etc. 
Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 





New Series of Crown 8vo Books. Wi 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | 


To Correspondents and Contributors—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi. | 
cations. Writers are Socianinanan to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers || 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright,--Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such wor 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Advertisements.— Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the publicare | 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s periodicals, | 
Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided | 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. _CLoTA | 
Cases for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. ; 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1869, but in | 
any form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
loeal booksellers or newsagents. 











FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 


REDUCTION OF RATES.—The GENERAL POSTAL. UNION has considerably reduced the Postal Rates to all the 
European countries, the United States, and Egypt. The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 





Forthe | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place. single | and Sunday Name of Place, single | and Sunday 


Part. at Home Part. at Home 
together, together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . . . . » » 6d ; India (vid Southampton) > 2. . ee 6d. 
Australia (vid Southampton orS. Francisco) n a ak ae Be ee ae ee 
Austria. OG ae reece ne 99 Japan (vid United States) . . . . 6d. 
Belgium ie ee ea ee Madagascar (French packet) . . . 1s. 
Beyrout (vii Brindisi or Belgium) . . . 4 s Get eat 4 ltl ltl tl lt BE 
Brazils (via Southampton or Liverpool) . 6d. . Malta (vid Southampton). . . .. . 38d. 
Buenos Ayres (vii Southn. or Liverpool) . ; : Mewico (vii Southampton). ... . . 6da 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . 64d. . PING A a wl id ic: bt 7 OE 
Cane Coast Castle « . « «+ «© « « 3 & New Brunswick (vid Halifax). . . . . 6d. 
Capeof Good Hope . . « 2 « « « « ‘ . Newfoundland eee Ce Le a see ee 
Ceylon (vii Southampton). . . . . . ; ; New Zealand (vid Southn. or SanFranciseo) 8d. 
China (vid United States). . . 1... ; fo Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) . . . .. . 6d, 
Constantinople". . . +. «6 « «© « « . RUSSiG 2 se HR He we 
ME io ce ws tt 8 Me we le ele A , Sierra Leone . : 
Franceand Algeria. . . «© «© « « : 4 Spain . é 
Gold Coast (British) . . .. . : St. Helena . 
5. ce ee RS a4 , ; Sweden. .°. 
EE 5 Go cae Sere! we ce he . ; Switzerland | eager 
ER eae te Oe ee ee 3 4 Tasmania (vit Sonthn. or San Francisco) 
Holland eae ee et , United Slalea te ee 5 ek 8 
Hong Kong (vii Southanipton or U. States) 8d. F West Indies (British) . . . . 
@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage.of each Part is now TuREE HALFPENCE. 
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Just Published, in Crown 8vo, price One Shilling. 


SLAVS AND TURKS, 


THE BORDER LANDS OF ISLAM IN EUROPE, 


. Slavs and Turks. Vi. Bulgaria, etc. 
Il. Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Hil, Montenegro. 
IV. Servia. Vill. Turkish Law and Rule. 
V. Albania. 





Vil. Roumania, 


IX. Christianity in Bulgaria, 
WITH A SKETCH MAP. 


“If people would try to learn something about the various races of the East of Europe, to know Bulgarian from Bosnian, 
Servian from Roumanian, they would not only take a more appreciative interest in the events of the day, but they would sce 
more clearly into those intricate complications which render the continuance in, or removal of the Turk from Europe the great | 
difficulty of the century.”—ViscountTEess SrRANGFORD in Daily News, 
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appeased him, and all ended well. 
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HOW AN ENGLISH PLUM-PUDDING WAS SUCCESSFULLY MADE IN PARIS. 
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